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WOMAN'S BEAUTY. 

Translated from the German ofEberhard. 

, HE mothers of Athens lived 
with their daughters, in the 
greatest seclusion. They shun- 
)ned publio appearance, and 
avoided the social circles of men, 
generally. Mixed company, as 
common with us, was entirely 
unknown in the capital of Grecian wit and 
bon-ton. It is to be presumed that the 
democratic liberty and equality of the 
people wcro not unfrequently abused by 
the sovereign rabble of Athens, exposing 
the Athenian ladies to the same embar- 
rassments which our ladies might expe- 
rience on visiting modern cafes, or other 
resorts of the rude and dissolute among 
the males of the community. The natural 
consequences of such a solitary and seclu- 
ded life was that they but rarely attained 
to any degree of female accomplishment 
and amiability. A few heroines, however, 
of the nourishing times of Grecian wealth 
and luxury, disregarded the old custom, 
and, either through their beauty, intellect, 
and talents, or owing to tho high position 
of their admirers, secured their names to 
posterity. They were styled ffetares, 
friends, or companions, with the same eu- 
phemism with which, in Rome, the mis- 
tress of a Cardinal is called his Arnica. 
As their beauty, their talents, and the 
grace of their intercourse had to eclipse 
all surrounding grandeur, and their luxury 
required magnificent expenditures, to 
which the means of but a few lucky indi- 
viduals were equal, their number at one 
place, and at a time, could, of course, only 
bo small. Hence, thoy migrated from one 
rich city to another, now to Milet, Sardes, 
Corinth,then to Athens, where nabobs, dem- 
agogues, sophists, satraps, and Persian 
princes, could be met, with treasures in- 
exhaustible enough to gratify all the reck- 
lessness of their whims. Tho spirited As- 
pasia, tho quoenly Targelia, both from 
Milet, the magnificent Lais, the beautiful 
Phryno, the fantastic Diotima are, no doubt, 
known to the reader. Tho charming The- 
odata, whose conversation with Socrates, 
on female beauty, I now venture to trans- 
late from a very ancient manuscript, is, 
perhaps, less known to the'world. 

The Athenian sage visited her witn some 
of his friends, for the first time, when she 
prepared to have her portrait* painted by 

* Obs. Xenophon'a Memoirs of Socrates, b. iii., c. 6 



an artist who had received an order for it 
from Corinth. 

On his second visit (for history does not 
speak of any between these two), he found 
her busy at the toilet, when the following 
colloquy ensued : 

Socrates (entering). — Pardon, beautiful 
Theodata, I did not expect to find you at 
your toilet. Your slaves sent me in here 
without ceremony. 

Theodata. — It is certainly rather late 
I revelled last night, Socrates, and sleep 
held me captive beyond the usual time. 
You have, doubtless, heard of the magnifi- 
cent repast with which the rich Agathon 
regaled his friends last night, and which 
the amiable libertine, your Alcibiades, in- 
terrupted in such an unanswerable man- 
ner.* He rushed, intoxicated with wine, 
and accompanied by his gay companions, 
into the saloon, upset the tables, and broke 
all the costly vessels, vases, and goblets, 
which had been displayed on them. A 
long time passed ere everything could be 
rearranged and the festivity resumed, for 
the best toasts had not yet been delivered, 
nor the finest glees sung. For this reason 
you find me yet in the greatest confusion. 
Soc. — I retire, then. 
Theo.— By the great Athene! I will 
not permit that. To you, good old man, I 
am accessible, even at my toilet after 
a night of revel. With your gallant young 
gentlemen it is quite a different thing. 

Soc. — That is to say, you consider your- 
self under obligation to them when they 
wait upon the beautiful Theodata, who sits 
to her painter, while I owe you thanks for 
being admitted at your toilet. 

Theo. — Aside mookery and compli- 
ments, Socrates ; you are just in time. I 
desired, long ago, to be advised by you 
respecting my toilet. 

Soc. — Look but at my person and that 
desire will abandon you. 

Theo. — That proves nothing. It is pro- 
verbial that the most skilful shoemakers 
always wear tho worst shoes. You are 
following the handsomest youths, are con- 
stantly surrounded by them. You must 
be a critic of beauty. 

Soc. — That does not follow; for then 
the beautiful Theodata, who is surrounded 
by nothing but tho beautiful, must be a 
far better critic of it. 

Theo. — You are not willing, then, to 
advise mo. 
Soc. — Why should I not, 6ince well- 

* Obs. Plutarch in Alcibiades. 



meant counsel is the only bait with which 
I am accustomed to catch friends, the most 
precious good I know. But that I have 
only for man, from your sex I can but 
learn; thus, I have learned my art of 
spiritual midwifery from my mother. Re- 
garding your beauty, I can instruct you 
least of all. 

Theo. — How, Socrates, how? You 
have no judgment of beauty ! Did you 
not make the " Graces," so perfect, so ex- 
cellent, that they were placed upon tho 
walls of our Acropolis t 

Soc. — Does anybody make that to which 
an invisible spirit guides the hand ? I 
have handled the chisel, but I do not know 
to this hour, how they became what they 
are. 

Theo. — You can never persuade me to 
the belief that you arc unconscious of what 
you did while working upon your beauti- 
ful statues. Tell me but that, dear Soc- 
rates, and I will draw your counsel from 
it myself. 

Soc. — If that suffices, I will most will- 
ingly serve you. You may, then, derive 
from it whatever you think proper for the 
exaltation of your own beauty. 
Theo.— Well ? 

Soc. — Well, I took my chisel and my 
hammer, placed myself before a block of 
marble, and commenced to boldly knock 
away upon it. My " Graces" stepped out 
further and further the more I took away 
from the material, till, at last, there re- 
mained nothing to be done but to level 
away, by polish, those rough places which 
my chisel had left. Do you think, beau- 
tiful Theodata, I could have produced a 
Grace from the marble if she had not 
been in there already ? I only removed 
the superfluities which covered her. 

Theo. — You mean to say, then, that 

beautifying consists merely in doing away. 

Soc. — Even so ; in tho removal of all 

that hides beauty and prevents it to appear 

in its full lustre. 

Theo. — And is that all ? 
Soc. — Does this seem little to you, or do 
you think the arts of the toilet could trans 
form an ugly face into a handsome one 1 
If that were the case, I could not cease to 
admire the creative faculties of our Gre- 
cian slaves ; but you, beautiful Theodata, 
do not require them. You need but wipe 
away from your heavenly countenance the 
dust, the vapor which the air has breathed 
upon you, to let your person dazzle with 
tho pure beauty with which "Venus Ana- 
dyomene rose from tho sea. 
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Theo. — Beauty, then, would appear in 
tho best light when purified, and our llis- 
sus* and the clear Callirhoef could supply 
us with all the necessary cosmetics. 

Soc. — Just so, Theodata. 

Theo. — And cleanliness would, then, be 
the first and only ornament — the first, I 
admit, but tho sole one ? I see, old man 
you understand our arts too little. 

Soc. — I confessed to you that of them, 
as of a great many other things which a 
charming Hetare and a wise sophist have 
at their finger ends, I am quite ignorant. 
I have, for instance, no idea what applica- 
tion you make of the contents of yonder 
phial, which your slaves handed you. 

Theo. — The phial contains an aromatic 
salve, dear Socrates, with which my slaves 
embalm me. 

Soc. — You attempt to bribe the eye by 
the nose ; the delicate sense by the coarse 
one ; the intellectual one by that which is 
wholly physical. For will your eyo 
sparkle with more soul, your lips smile 
more sweetly, or your cheeks rise in softer 
outlines and lovelier symmetry, when you 
reveal their beauty in the odors of Egyp- 
tian perfumery ? 

Theo. — That not, good Socrates, but 
through their agreeable effect we place 
the beholder in a suitable condition to be- 
come more surely intoxicated with our 
charms. 

Soc. — Why, if you will not dispense 
with aroma, do you choose that Btrong, 
sense-benumbing perfume which was 
nursed by the hot sun of Africa, and ex- 
tracted from the most costly spices by art 
Why do you not rather take it from our 
blooming Attica ? A bouquet of violets 
on your bosom, or a diadem of flowers in 
your golden locks, would at once please 
the eye. When did our Phidias ever em- 
balm his divine statues with salves, or 
when did he ever adorn them with the per- 
fume of spices ? but we decorate them with 
garlands of flowers ! 

Theo. — You speak, now, of a certain 
sort of beauty with which Arcadian shep- 
herdesses may delight their innocent shep- 
herds, or young priestesses, in Delphian 
laurel forests, beguile the inexperienced 
fanatics of the prophesying divinity ; but 
a Corinthian merchant, an Athenian dema- 
gogue, an Abderaen or Sicilian sophist, a 
prince of Sardes t 

Soc. — You are right, I did not think of 
it. 

* A river in Attica, t A spring near Athens. 



Theo.— Well ? 

Soc. — I know no more; I have done 
with my advice. 

Theo. — But you did advise the fortunate 
Diotima ; she has learned of you, for her 
obliging intimacy with a Socrates is cer- 
tainly not without self-interest. 

Soc. — On the contrary, Theodata, I 
learn of her ; I remarked to you before 
that I could but learn from 6uch as you. 

Theo. — And pray, what did you learn 
of her ? It might be of advantage to me ; 
do not conceal it from me, dear Socrates ! 

Soc. — They are secrets ; the most secret 
secrets. 

Theo. — You excite my curiosity, Soc- 
rates ; because they are secrets I desire to 
know them. 

Soc. — But how could I make you com- 
prehend what I, myself, have barely un- 
derstood. 

Theo. — No pretence, Socrates, enough • 
I want to know the secrets of your Dioti- 
ma. To comprehend them is my affair. 

Soc. — Since it is your will, be it so ; but 
do not forget, Theodata, that I have to 
speak to you of purely divine things ; for 
the fantastic Diotima holds confidential 
communion with departed spirits, and of- 
ten listens to the voices of the immortals, 
inaudible to common ears. In such a 
happy moment, when, no doubt, she had 
just returned from heavenly spheres, I 
found her, on paying her a visit. Entering 
her house, I met my young friend Plato, 
who had left her a moment previous. 
You, perhaps know him, and if you do, 
you are aware what a great seer he is of 
the invisible. Diotima seemed to awake 
from a sweet dream after I had stood be- 
fore her some time ; her fine head rested 
on one of her lily arms, and her soulful 
eyes were turned heavenward in ecstacy, 
as if following a celestial vision disappear- 
ing in the skies. " I have seen it," she be- 
gan, when she observed mo and rose, " I 
have seen it." "What have you seen," 
asked I. " I have seen it at last, Socrates, 
the sublime Ideal of Beauty, the sight of 
which I have craved so long." " 0, fortunate 
one," I exclaimed with rapture, " acquaint 
me also with your heavenly vision !" "Will- 
ingly," she responded, " for I feel the neces- 
sity to unburthen myself of the ideas which 
weigh on my mind."' After a short pause, 
she continued : " You have never objected, 
Socrates, that a woman should busy her- 
self with a care for her beauty ; nor have 
I been a stranger to that occupation. I 
asked myself, early, what I could do for 



the preservation and improvement of my 
beauty. I soon perceived that the usual 
arts of the toilet did not suffice me. Mere 
bathing and embalming, I thought, be- 
comes the wives of the Barbarians, but you 
are a Grecian woman. They strive to in- 
cite the sensuality of their dull and enervated 
lords. You aspire to the voluntary hom- 
age of spirited and muse-loving Grecians. 
I questioned myself as to the power I had 
over my external appearance, and found it 
was but small. I had to apply, then, to 
mind and soul, in order to work through 
them upon the beauty of my person. The 
tender but firm frame of the latter resists 
all exertions. Mere will can neither undo 
symmetry when there, nor create it when 
wanting. This frame, however, is fortu- 
nately not a dead substance ; it is animated 
by an invisible spirit, which imparts all 
its motions to the beautiful outer covering. 
He who is ashamed blushes, and of him 
who blushes we believe he is ashamed. 
But there is another hidden harmony be- 
tween our visible and invisible being : the 
harmony of form which arises from within. 
The fine form of our invisible nature ap- 
pears in the fine form of the visible. In 
both, beauty can have but one and the same 
character. In both, though visible in the 
physical structure of a handsome person, 
beauty's form is conceived only by the eye 
of the mind. But which is this fine form, 
you might ask : in the soul it is the bal- 
ance of human affections : in the body the 
clearest expression of that balance. This 
equilibrium is an equilibrium of active 
powers, for balance without motion is in- 
animacy and laxness, as motion withou 
balance pushes onward impetuously, and 
ends with downfall and ruin. Whence, if 
not from this perpetual equilibrium of in- 
exhaustible motion, does the mystic dance 
of the heavenly spheres derive that beauty, 
which enraptures the thinking mind? 
And as in the great life of tho vast uni- 
verse, so is beauty in man, the smaller 
image of beauty's sublime ideal. A dull, 
dead eye communicates nothing, and the 
wild glance of a Fury terrifies, but the fire 
of a soulful glance, moderated by gentle- 
ness, appeals to the heart. 

" If Theodata" (whom but the beautiful 
Theodata could she name, since she dis- 
dained to mention herself) " would remove 
but a single part of her graceful person, 
forward or backward, upward or down- 
ward, her whole beauty would be lost, for 
she would have destroyed the balance 
with the rest. If her mild eye, with the 
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fine black of its silken lashes, or one of 
her rosy cheeks, were moved ever so little 
from its centre of gravity — if her lovely 
mouth ended abruptly with a straight line 
on one side, while on the other it lost it- 
self in the most graceful curve— what would 
become of the form of the whole of her 
perfect face, although every part single 
rotained its full beauty 1 Must not every- 
thing, then, that heightens and strengthens 
this expression of balance, enhance the 
beauty of person ; and since the form of 
beauty in the invisible is no other than 
that in the visible, must not the latter be 
perfected, when increased by the reflection 
of the former ? A gentle power dwells in 
both, and appears in the exterior, if no 
overweight, be it through weakness on one 
side or impetuosity of passion on the other, 
annihilates the equilibrium. Any indica- 
tion of weakness in the withering of the 
limbs of a healthy body, as in the features 
of the face, impairs beauty, because it be- 
speaks the weakness of a human proclivity; 
and every violent passion has the same in- 
jurious effect, by marking the face with 
the want of power or the want of a counter- 
balance. For the febrile intensity of pas- 
sion, far from being strength, can arise 
only from weakness, namely: from the 
weakness of a counterbalance, which 
alone could keep passion within the golden 
bounds of a harmonious desire. Hence, 
Reason alone is strong, for she alone can 
watch over the preservation of this bal- 
ance, by supporting the weak side and sub- 
duing the strong one. Passion has the 
mobility and inconstancy of whim, while 
reason, preserving the balance of desires, 
gives firmness. Passion rises and subsides, 
reason is always the same." 

Here Diotima paused, looking down in 
seeming abstraction. 

" Do you not think, Socrates," she con- 
tinued, after a while, " that the beautiful 
Achilles even was less lovely when, en- 
raged at Agamemnon, he laid his hand 
upon his sword ? But the divine Homer 
does not suffer his favorite to sink. The 
wise Athene seizes his arm, speaks words 
of moderation to him, and I see the whole 
splendor of his beauty return. 

" But I must confine myself to my own 
sex, for with female beauty I ought to be 
most conversant. Does not the charm of 
love impart a grace, without which beauty 
is not beautiful — a grace with which 
the celestial Aphrodite is accompanied 
when she resolves to be sure of her 
conquest? Does it not invest with a 



beauty which wholly originates within ? 
And its most potent spell, does it not con- 
sist in the mild chasteness which balances 
sweet desire ? Look there at the Medusa's 
head in the hand of the victorious Perseus, 
as delineated in yonder painting of Polyg- 
notus, Is it not the most finished beauty ? 
and yet you shrink from it. You behold 
the shocking serpent hair destroying a 
beauty which would meet you with tho 
loveliest impression when accompanied by 
virtuous grace. 

" Thus the beauty of the soul admixes 
with that of the person, and both are tho 
offspring of one common Model of Beauty." 

Here Diotima became silent and relapsed 
into her former ecstacy, which caused her 
to forget that I sat before her, motionless 
and in silence, for I was lost in meditation 
at the sublime truths which I had heard. 

"Then," interrupted Theodata, "then, 
according to the opinion of your divino 
Diotima, mind and modesty, soul and vir- 
tue, were the surest and best cosmetics for 
us Grecian ladies. How can you " 

At this moment the door opened, and 
tho rich Agathon rushed into the room. 
Socrates stole away silently, without being 
missed, and history gives us no further 
record of the fate of the beautiful The- 
odata. 



THE PBEACHER'S YASE OF FLOWERS. 

By Mrs. Julia Ward Howa. 

In the pulpit the preacher rises 
With the flowers beside his hand. 

Now those costly gathered blossoms 
Are the worship of the land. 

Like the Poets, they hand the legends 

Of the golden summer down, 
While their brothers of earth work onward 

In the wintry chain and frown. 

Lo ! she is here beside thee, 

The floweret of thine heart ; 
She is here whom most thou seekest 

With thy compassionate art. 

It is not yon haughty Lily, 
That shows neither blight nor stain ; 

It is not yon Rose of scarlet, 
Drenched with the passionate rain. 

It is not the faithful Ivy, 

That dreams of the ruin still ; 
Nor the little crumpled Violet, 

Brought sightward against its will. 

It is that bruised blossom, 
With the deadly blight and stain 

It is that once trampled blossom 
That never shall rise again. 




VENICE. 

By Madame Octavia Le Vert. 

' throned on her hundred isles — 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from Ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers." 

LONG the coast of northeastern 
Italy, whero the waves of the 
Adriatic gaily meet the waters 
of the Brcnta, the Adige, and 
the Po, a long sand-bank tells of 
their union, forming a bulwark 
against the fierce storms which 
often sweep over this turbulent sea. It is 
called the Lido, and is pierced by six 
canals, through which vessels enter the 
port of Venice. These passways are 
strongly fortified, and obstructions placed 
within them can readily hinder the entrance 
of an enemy's ship. 

Fifteen hundred years ago, between the 
Lido and the mainland, there were eighty 
small islands, formed by the debris brought 
down from the Alps by these three rivers. 
Here the terror-stricken Veneti, driven 
from their homes by the inroads of the 
Huns, led on by the fearful Attila, sought 
a refuge. Like the sea-bird driven from 
the land, they hid among the sedges and 
rushes of these islets, scarcely above the 
surface of the water. 

It was the boast of old Rome that its 
people imbibed strength and vigor from 
the wolfs milk, which nourished its first 
founders. Hence, we may truly say, the 
Venetians derived their energy and indom- 
itable industry from the unceasing neces- 
sity of action, of toil and struggle. A kind 
Providence seemed to have given them a 
genius and adaptativeness to their condi- 
tion, unprecedented in the annals of the 
world. Resolved to build a great city, 
they drove piles into the deep marsh, for 
it could not be called ground. Within 
these circles they threw stones and great 
rocks, brought from the main land by in- 
finite labor, and upon these they built 
great houses, after a firm foundation was 
obtained. The space between the islands 
they cleared away, suffering the waves of 
the Adriatic to flow freely through them, 
forming streets, like canals. Thus, the 
Gondola becomes as necessary to Venice 
as sunlight to the flowers, and quite as 
much a part and portion of its glory as are 
its splendid palaces, glittering domes, and 
lofty towers. 

In a few centuries tho "Venetians had 



